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PRESENT TENDENCIES IN COLLEGE . tris 
ADMINISTRATION 
body of final control in the Amer! 


ve and ulliversity at the opening 
the twentieth century was the boat 
\ 
es or board of regents. In state w 
sit ; the board was usually appol ted nt 


eovernor, as in Wisconsin, though : 
mes elected by the people, as it 


Michigat In private institutions — the rd ~ | 


stitutions. chiefly of a larger siz \\ t} 


whi the alumni were permitted to Just 


ywse trustees either directly, as in Co +} 

. ’ ‘ ; 
bia. or indirectly. as in Harvard. lb da of 
st instances the board was a close co! teache an ‘ 


noration: inthe case o!1 private WISTITUTIONS rT st th, eo 4 rr \, ‘ Ay 





t < 
| , 4 , 4 7 } ] , : 
pra a unlimited powers and r p t) { ve 
Spol sible to no one: n the @ase ot state a . +] 
stitutions, with only such restrictions as As st 
, 
the state constitution or statutes defined the wh : ’ 
’ } 
1) ‘ 4 ‘ 1] = 14 
i powers not specifically delegated to an) + | ry { trict r — ‘ 
. ‘ . tHe } vi l 
+] » hy iv or mndiy were ] ders oOoU + ~ } i 
TO reside Nn the board. } 
, 
\ board of trustees was and is a st 
wholly made up of business men and law and th \ 
y > ] ] 4 
vers Krom its personnel as we l as : ( cate re 
met ] ; rT ryt nt t t ] 
1] of appoin t it WAS ess , ly P 1! 
ncaAt } | iverage | vel! S 4 ; | 
‘ 
, 
euided | recedent 1 has his e turned same af 
( 1 ! | Tt} rao husines 
vera l s institu 7 
ISU . shas nditions +] -” 


) re Val { erests wontad < ‘ : 
S , 
it 1 ! nIstry yOUuUTnALIS t r t r) 
. ! 
, y ) Serv 1c ] lr’ S ePrice ? | hig ‘ +} } 
? + | lh, rf , 
1! 1s Il ) ns dealing ess yr tT? 
leas and having their faces turned t withond 
tT } 
rie itu Were FONSDICUOUSLY Se] eh i | _ +iy ‘ 
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Wis a » president OL the board of trus 


by ( s p! the college 
hould be i the board ot trus 
tees \ 1 rust Ss knew \ vy little of 


the actual running ot the college, the pres 


gent usually imposed his views upon them, 
and with the great growth of higher insti- 
tutions of learning in the United States he 


became more and more a business manager 


and often introduced into college adminis 


tration the ideals and methods of business 
management ln tew great American cor 
porations was there an individual who had 
such autocratic power as the American col 

re pl lent Before opening Reed Col 


leo at Port al | () Coo! President Koster 
visited 105 colleges and universities in 
nd of three 


ng and observation, he felt 


= 
> 
"- 
j 
vi 
- 


justified in forming Judgments of 51 of the 


105 presidents ; ot the other H4 he did 


unsatisfactory in the sense that the ma 
jority of the faculty, alumni, and student 
body wanted a new president. He con 
eluded that two out of every three ecollegs 
presidents were failures, due to the fact 
that they had too much diffieult work to do 

The principle of autocracy ran down the 
line. The senior professor was usually the 
head of the department and determined 
the policy of the department : he also recom 
mended appointments and promotions 
within the department. In many institu 
tions the faculty was made up only of 
heads of departments, or if assistant pro 
fessors and instructors were admitted, it 
was only to express views, not to vote 
Faculty committees almost always had a 
head professor for chairman, and depart 
ment meetings, when sueh were held, wert 


often for the purpose of receiving instrue 


tions from the head of department rat] 
than to consult on departmental poli 

The student bo iy Was Usually ulcer 
control of the president, the dean 
faculty committee on student affairs; 
this control usually extended to most st 
dent activities, athletics, publications, org 
nizations, ete., as well as to matters of dis 
pline. The honor system at eXaminations 
was introduced in a few institutions, ar 
a student council in a few Where the 
latter existed it was nearly always mad: 
up of both faculty and student membe 
and its decisions had to be submitted 
the faculty for confirmation. 

As to the relation of the institutions 
the public, only in a few places was the 
maintained the idea that the college or w 
versity existed directly for the public wi 


fare and that it should interest itself in a 


} } 


kinds of social activities lookine towards 


better organization and administration « 


society. Most of the smaller private 
leves considered the training of the mui 
and the giving of culture to be their chiet 


aim or sole function. 
private institutions (universities) cor 
sidered it their chief function to provid 
society with properly trained members of 
the learned professions. The state wm 
versities had not yet gotten over aping th: 
private universities, and the Wisconsin idea 
existed in embryo only in a few institu 
tions. 
THE CHANGI 

sut as the result of changed conditions, 
the pressure of public opinion, and the 
rrowth of new ideals, it is undoubtedly 
true that where changes are taking place 
they are usually in the direction of placing 
the educational affairs of colleges more in 
the control of the faculty than of the presi 
lent.; the affairs of departments more in 
the control of the entire staff of the depart 
ment than of the head; and the control of 


fu 
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student affairs and activities more in the 


control of the students themselves than of cp t ist 
t] faculty committees. Let us take up but | actual | f > 
these points seriatim. IH] B ‘\ 


The relation of the board of trustees t 
the faculty and president. There is a dé 
cided movement away from cooptation in 


f vacancies on boards of trus 


es of private institutions and towards the 


ranting of increased alumni representa vq \ 

ol This is illustrated in Ohio Wesleya . 

iversity, and the University of Pennsy! Rand 
vania. It is felt that more and more pr \] 
vately endowed institutions must rely upon , ' 
their alumni for support, both moral and = 7} sit :, 
nancial, and hence that the latter must ; shou 
be represented on the controlling board 
Moreover, repeated pronouncements upon ! R ! , 
the part of alumni associations, and rr from tl rs ( 
cently even of boards of trustees show that — consideral nut , 
the latter are becoming more and more im faculty would ilty re] 
pressed with the belief that they are not _ tatior i tl rd tru 
rresponsible bodies, but that they must ng This ! 
win the confidence of alumni, faculty, stu e. g., Ripon C W iscor : 
dents, parents, and the public generally explicit rece his Sire w 
The board of trustees of the University of in Corne] | report { 
Pennsylvania recently made a remarkable President Schur " t ; of a 
pronouncement to that effect. The feeling faculty of the university have 
is constantly growing that a college even measure of par pat ts g 
when privately supported is a quasi-public ment The board of trustees apy 
institution. It is noticeable, however, that a special committee to confer with a 
the new spirit has not vet affected the rep committee of the faeu the 
resentation of different vocations and inter em olmittee repor f I ymme! 
ests on the board of trustees It is still tions ] that ti nivel facult 
made up almost exclusively of lawyers and three representatives to the board t 
successful business men. tees who should vers 

A second tendency is the growing recog- tees 2 
nition that the trustees and faeulty occupy should bi incils rep ting tl 
something approaching a coordinate posi colleges of the w 
tion. In an inereasing number of institu with the trustees on 1 t 
tions it is explicitly provided in new cor several colleg The boar 
stitutions or amendments to constitutions A} ! 29. 1914 i pt t my 
that all appointments and promotions shal tions. It he interesting t 
be recommended by a committee of the  attit ntire { 
faculty (Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr, Reed le Ont 
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r) P ‘ . ‘ ‘ i) ‘ TX Thr Ww The a I I St! itl Vv¢é Vi ! 

" . , the pecan more and more nto the ha iS Oot the 7? 7 
D a . + he vf 0 ilty committee Earlham Colles: | 
‘ ‘ ; ‘ tr 74 9 nad Stanfor | } i Ache pl are Two 

The tender m the part of boards stances to tl ntrary. In the forme 
trustees f t the a Or the lif D rd OF @1 s this spi - t 
matters of pol + i) by the increas articles Of organization with a view to 
in the number of institutions where the fa centrating greater power in the hands 
ulty appoints advisory committees to confer the new president, and a number of pow: 
with the trustees, e. g., Lawrence College, formerly vested in the facu ty were trai 
Wisconsin, and the College of the City of | ferred to the board of trustees. In Adelp 
New York. The plan adopted by the board the administrative council, consisting 
at dis tors of Brvn Mawr on Mav 29 five members of the fa lity, WI advis 
1916, provides for the election by th the executive upon all matters of admin 
faculty of a committee of three which shall tration, disappeared with the advent of tl 
have the right to attend and take part it new president this year. 
the discussions at all meetings of the board Thi presid nt has ceased to be in som 
of directors. By these means trustees are Places the autocrat that he was in the mat 
being brought constantly into closer rela ter of appointment, promotion and tenu 
tion with the faeultv. and as a result every In most institutions it had always been tl 
where the edueational interests and eduea policy of the pres lent to nsult heads 
tional policies are being put more into the departments in those matters, but in r 
control of the faculties. This is done som years in new constitutions or amendment 
times explicitly as already stated, e. @.., adopted by a number of institutions it 


Miami, Wisconsin and Oregon, but more ¢Xplicitly stated that appointments ai 


and more by eustom promotions shall be upon recommendatl 


lepartment or school coneerned 


It must be evident from all that has been or the « 


stated that the position of the president Ta e. g., Illinois, Reed, Kansas, P: nnsvival 


almost everywhere becoming less autocratie The new plan at Bryn Mawr provides f 


. } | 


either “aS a result oT leoislation oO! of prac a faculty eommittee of five whi se duty ‘ 





*y. . 


tise. In some large institutions, especially to become familiar with the teaching staff 
universities, the tendency is for the main This committee must be consulted by th 
tenance of a eabinet or a eouneil Reed president before the president makes any 
and Kansas) to which the president sub recommendations to the board of diree 


mits proposals for changes in policy and tors on reappointme nts or refusal of reap 


administration before bringing them to th: pointments Whenever practicabl the 


board of trustees. Clark Universitv orean committee is also to be consulted on initial 
red recently a ‘‘senate consisting of full appointments That the ‘‘hired-ma 
professors only, who advise upon all mat principle 1 radually passing into oblivion 
ters pertaining to the conduct of the un is evident from the explicit provisions for 
versity, leaving ordinary matters to thi security of tenure that have been put into 
bodies do not exist. the tendenev is for t] and amendments to constitutions. Pem 
president to vield to the faeulty’s desir sylvania now provides that professors | 


upon edueat nal matters Lehiel U1 iver appo nted for an 1] definite term, assistant 
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fessors for a first term of three veat 
hen for periods of five years, Inst! 
for one year. Kansas provides t] 
fessors and associate professors ar 
; a wietant neod 
vear a] ntment for 
two vears, after which their appo 
t. unless otherwise stipulated, 1s per 
s provides: appointment 
ssor or associate professor shall be 
! This shall b str 
lefinite tenure 
s, moreover, provides tl ( 
ralitv, @ross ne rlect of duty, or ¢ 
ous and continued inefficiency and 
petency shall be considered causs 
hare No appointee shall be ren 
re the expiration of his term of se? 
hout the filing of formal charges a 
ring before the board of trustee 
insvivania and Bryn Mawr, which | 
t recently adopted new principles w 
rence to tenure, provide that no tea 
be dismissed u aft a confer 
ween a faecultv committee and a tr 
mittee and only after a written rey 
the findings of such conference sha 
le to the board of trustees for consid: 
and action by it. 
t is evident that the old conception 
( ege teacner as ‘fempl vee’ of 
ird of trustees is rapidly passing ay 
v are ‘‘appointees but not employee 


former conception was naturi 


Sole 


1\ 


| 


trustees made up oft 


but the newer eonecention 


the one rapl [Ty ralning ground is the 


T 
t 


last January by the comm 


academic freedom of the Ame 

tion of University Professors 
mitt maintained that facult 
s of colleges are not in the em] 
rds of trustees anv more than judg 
United States courts are in the e 
t President and Congress 


ns S ; 
roy } ) 
Dal 
nartn nt } } 
} I 
r} nt mimitt 
| + ‘ 
rie wit! 1 
; 
yt ’ rnc T 
; ‘ (*} 
? ‘ ) mor 
I ivy} ’ 
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the experiment is being tried temporarily 
of having the chairmanship rotate among 
In Yale, the chair- 
man of the department is elected by its full 


the associate professors. 
professors. This year in the College of the 
City of New York in the case of two depart 
ments whose heads had retired, the depart 
ment was put in commission, as it were, 
1. ¢., departmental policy was to be deter- 
mined by the members of the department 
the 


who is appointed by the President for two 


in departmental meeting, chairman, 
vears, being merely the executive officer of 
This is also true of 

In Middlebury Col- 
‘‘heads of departments have no 


The de- 


influential 


the department. 

smaller institutions. 
lege, Vt.., 
distinction in salaries or powers. 
run by its most 
the 


This tendency 


partment is 


member if he has president's ap- 


towards greater 
the 


proval.”’ 


democratization is more evident in 
organization of faculty committees. In a 
growing number of institutions it is now 
true that the chairman of a committee, who 
activities, need no 


naturally guides its 


longer be a full professor. A few years 
ago the Harvard Committee on Admissions, 
one of the most important of all commit- 
tees, had as its chairman an instructor who 
had proved himself especially efficient in 
that 
ciple is not everywhere accepted. 


kind of work. Of course, this prin- 
Krom 
Union College comes the information that 
‘The inerease in the number of the faculty 
makes necessary an increasing subordina- 
tion of those of lower rank to the heads of 
departments. ’’ 

[It is a gratifying evidence of a willing- 
that the 


which has been demanding an increasing 


ness to share powers, faculty, 
voice in the conduct of affairs, has shown 
its belief in the democratic principle by 
giving an increasing share of power to the 
students in the administration of their own 


affairs. Not a single answer came to ques- 
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tion 5, viz., the relation of the college ad 


ministration to the student body, whic! 


did 


taken toward student affairs and activities 


not emphasize the different attitucdk 


In almost every instance the answer can: 
that there existed a student council elect: 

by the students or composed of officers w) 

were elected by the students, which repr 
sents the student body in matters of disci 
pline and presents to the administration 
the student view of new proposals of ad 
ministration. Not only is it true that th: 


is called more and more 


the faculty, but the 


student couneil 
into consultation by 
responsibilities placed upon it or assumed 
by it are astonishing. The better means of 
getting evidence possessed by the students 
and their more appreciative viewpoint un 
doubtedly makes the student council a safer 
organization for discipline than the fae 
The 


done 


ulty. administration can get many 


through the student council 
be difficult 


exercise of authority, e. 


things 


which would to secure by thi 


d.. the abolition oft 


/ 


hazing. Chieago is typical when it writ 
that the decisions of the student couneil ar 
usually accepted without question by th 
university authorities. California writes 
that the faculty committee on student af 
but 


The great confidence shown in the 


fairs has had one meeting in seven 
vears. 
integrity and fairness of student councils 
was well illustrated in William and Mary 
College two years ago when the parents of 
the faculty 


against a penalty of expulsion imposed by 


two students appealed to 
the student council and the faculty refused 
to interfere. 

The student of the 
widest variety of interests as well as of dis- 


eouncil has eontrol 


cipline in most institutions. The publica- 
the 
responsibility, their dramatic and musical 


tions of students including financial 
organizations, athletics, and those who par- 


ticipate in them, are under the control of 
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institutions 
write (é. that 
the student couneil decides how much extra 


the student council. Several 


g., Lawrence College, IIl.), 


eurricular activity a student may under- 
take. In Ohio Wesleyan the student coun- 
cil not only established a budget fee to 
cover expenses for athleties, student publi 
cations, eéte., but a hospital association 
which they maintain by a fee paid by each 
This 
No college representative wrote in dispar 


student. is also true of California. 
agement of the work of the student council, 
the great majority wrote enthusiastically 
about its advantages. 

The desire to be of greater service to the 
community may not necessarily be a demo 
eratie tendeney, but it is certainly a pres 
ent tendency in college administration. In 
every answer to my questionnaire the de 
sire was expressed to be of more service to 
the community and sorrow was expressed 
at the lack of funds to do more. Of course 
we are all familiar with the wonderful work 
done by the state universities, practically 
all of which is a twentieth century product. 
The summer sessions, extension work, sea- 
sonal courses, correspondence courses, bu- 
reau of general information, public wel 
fare service, are only the most striking of 
these. But from small and relatively un 
known institutions comes the information 
that their libraries, art buildings, hospitals 
and material plant generally are at th: 
service of teachers, farmers and the com 
Mt. Holyoke writes that ‘‘a move 
ment is on foot by the colleges in the Con 
necticut Valley, 7. e., Dartmouth, Amherst, 
Williams, Mt. Holyoke and Smith, to offer 
extension courses in various departments 
Another illus 
tration of this spirit of service is the en 


munity. 


for different communities. ’’ 


trance of the college teacher into civic em 
ploy as an expert on state and city com 
Too 


upon 


mittees, library boards, ete. great 


emphasis can not be placed the 
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amount of time and energy given by 
lege teachers to this kind of service \) 
other tendency is that of extreme fran] 
hess on the part of the university 
dealings with the publi It is only 


paratively recently that the urban institu 


tions were inspired by the example of the 


State unbhiversities Two vears ago thers 


was formed an lation of urban uni 


“uSSOK 


versities and it was then discovered that 


the amount of work that is being earried 


on by urban institutions for the public 
welfare is truly remarkable. The faculty 
is a sort of professional body of consultants 
for the municipal government in its vari 
ous departments of admiunistrat 
health, publie 


tion. 


works, finanee, and ed 
Moreover. there is a wide 
both 


to provide training for the 


spread tend 


enecy 1n state and urban institution 

mprovement 
of those in the publi SCTV ICE ( alifori a 
even has courses for polies men in abnormal 
psychology and in sociology On the other 
the and the 


taking advantage to an increasing extent of 


college Universit are 


hand 


the great laboratory possibilities of orga 
itself 


ized society in the eity and to give 


field experience to their students mm 6 
various departments. If 


space vermitted 
I I 


it would be interesting to continue tl 
cussion of this aspect of college and m 
versity administration. But I think enoug! 
has been said to permit the generalization 
that the present te ndeneles in college and 
university administration are towards dé 


mocratization and socialization 
STEPHEN P. Dvuae 


NEW YORK 


FUNCTIONS AND METHODS OF 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Ir I had been asked to talk to educat 
| should 


so, because what | 


have been most reluctant ft iO 


am about to sav is so 


obvious and so much a part of the creed of 
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the edueator. Only the fact that I am 


talking to fellow laymen, members of 


boards of education, gives me courage to 
attempt to define our functions. 


As a 


interested 


been 


have for 
In our schools, and 


first 


librarian | years 


when I was 
appointed, the woman on the Newark 


board of edueation as well as the first 


woman municipal office, 


| took keen pleasure in the thought that | 


appointee to any 


was to help shape the policies of our 
system 

Krom being a desultory reader of matters 
omnivorous on 


educational I became an 


and devoured educational periodicals, city 
As | 


CONVINCE! | 


school reports, surveys and books. 


read | became more and more 
that the opinions with which I began my 
studies were correct, and that a school sys 
tem ought to be managed like a large busi 
ness enterprise 


As | listened to the 


attention 


matters brought TO 


our as me mbers of eommiittees on 


buildings, grounds and supplies, and in 
struction and edueational supplies, I found 
that the attitude of the board members to 
ward the superintendent and his associates 

and I say this not in a spirit of carping 
criticism, but simply to show you the effect 
of that attitude aceustomed to 


upon one 


managing a business—was that of employ 
ers toward employees and not of directors 
toward experts. 

I decided that this fault could in a meas 
ure be attributed to our rules, which 
haps served their purpose well, when nine 
vears ago the large elective board of thirty 
members was superseded by our appointive 
board of nine, but had long outlived their 
usefulness. 

[ began then to study still more serious] 
the fune and methods of boards of 


tions 
education. As a result of that study I pre 
1.653 


members of 


pared a set of rules, comprising 


words, which simply put the 
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education in the positio 


the board ot 


directors of a corporation with legislatiy 


functions and with the superintendent 


their executive officer Tl e reason for 


. , } . +, , . +} + I 
shortening the rules s | more 1s tha I 


are certain unfortunate provisions in 


state law which prohibit it 


In the rules under which the board 


education is still conducting its business a1 


9,445 words. They put the members of t! 
board in the position where they administ« 
istrated by 


as well as legislate. This is lh 


these facts: 
1. During sixteen months 
been held 38 meetings of the whole boa 


and 127 


of seven members each, and 


meetings of the two committees 


) 


25 meetings 
‘oOmn tTtee of SIX men ers 1 ToOTal 
L reecret that as member of 


To Say 


board and a member of two committees 


felt it my duty to attend 151 of tl 
meetings. 

2. Nearly all the business brought befo 
the committees has to do with details wl 


} 


] + ] 4 
should T | \ I I 


have heen se ed \ e board s 
perts under the direction of the supern 
tendent. 

The 


had very little value merely 


conelusions | reached, of ¢ 
. as cone] iSLOTIS 
of my own, because after all I am a lay 
man only. But I submitted the importa 1 
luecational ex 
( like 
Hanus, Nicholas Murray Butlet 
Ayres, Ji 
Judd 


Claxton, and | 


points in them to leading e 
the United States to-dav. men 
Paul H. 
G. D. Strayer, Leonard P 
Dewey, Frank W. Ballou, Chas. H. 
George H. Melcher, P. P. 
have their letters of hearty approval. 
Then I asked a few leading business « 
like the Electric Compa 
the Whitehead & Hoag Co., the America 
Oil & Supply Company, the Splitdorf El 
tric Company, the mical Works 
R. C. Jenkinson & Co., if they 


approve of a general mai 


cerns. General 


L, ster One 
and would 


ager plan of ad 
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istering a $3.000.000 business suel . 
irs, and | have their unqualified approva 
vy plan. The essence of that plan 
t makes one man, responsible to 
rd ot directors, the executive head 
whole system, 
Let me say again that my own cor 
ns ought to earry little weight; and that 
without the backing of these experts 
vould not have presumed to present tl 
you, 
regret to report that I have not vet 
persuaded my colleagues that the plan p1 
posed 18 one they must eventually adop 
to put Newark in line with other cities 
are following the modern plan of 
iin business management 
My definitions of the proper functions 
rf it rd of education are stated in 148 
words, which follow In my opinion they 
ntain all the elements necessary to a 
Yr r formula for the conduct of 1} 
ool vstem | ny board of edueatior 
the system 1s managed by honest ex 
erts Of course, if superintendent d 
iSS iates are not both honest and expert 
they must be discharged and others en 
cy re | he fore th Svstem it questo! Cal 
en be called a system 
I ROPER FUNCTIONS OF A OARD OF |} 
CATION AS I UNDERSTAND THEM 
Members of a board of education ar 
adi tors of a large corporation al d should 
apply the principles of good corporation 
management to educational affairs. The 
executive officers should have authority a 
be held accountable for results 
A board should supply fun super 
expenditures and determine the a 
| ‘y and the extension of the systen 
Its duty is to see that the schools ar 


} 





Ss not appointed to hn 
but to see that they are built. 
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are going to see that you do your work and 
you are to keep us fully informed and at 
all times convinced that the work is being 
done as we wish it done—in as complete 
and effective manner as funds permit. 

new things, 


recommend you 


‘If you 
must convince us that they are necessary. 


You 


every 


held strictly accountable for 
shall watch the 


with the 


will be 
expenditure. We 
results which you get utmost 
care.’ 

6. The superintendent shall plan a policy 
of development, and submit the same in 


creat detail; the same to include a report 


on the school System as It is, with recom 
mendations as to what it should be. The 
board should study the report with great 


care and decide either for or against the 
policy laid down. 

This procedure should be repeated at 
frequent intervals 

7. The superintendent, as an expert in 
education, should convinee the board, by 
frequent reports thereon, that the schools 
are continually progressing in two respects 
particularly—in the efficiency of teachers 
and in the character of the training given 
The superintendent’s busi- 


the board’s 


to the children. 
ness is to secure this progress ; 
duty is to see that he secures it and to give 
him ample powers with which to secure it. 

8. If the board 
cers take full responsibility for the proper 


makes its executive offi- 


workings of the school system, one regular 
meeting a month of the board will be ample 
to transact all its business. 

9. Adjourned and special meetings may 
be called when needed. 

10. Special committees can be appointed 
to investigate and report in writing to the 
board on matters that require very special 
attention. 

In conclusion let me say that I have 
discovered by observation and reading that 


boards of education are fearful of losing 


AND 
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prestige, power and a certain dignity, if it 
is not noted, through the public press, that 
they manage details and give orders to 
their educational experts whom they un 
fortunately look upon as mere subordinates. 
This 


loss of publicity and 
prestige is a prime eause of the constant 


fear of the 
interference by boards in matters of which 


they are quite ignorant and concerning 

which they ean do nothing that is helpful 

and much that is harmful. 
sEATRICI 


WINSER 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NATIONAL AID TO VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION? 
Power.—lIn 
the union of states in the organizing of the 
United 
that everything should be left t 


Distribution of perfecting 


States government, it was agreed 


» the au- 


thority and the management of the separate 


states, except such functions as were ad 
mittedly of a general and universal inter- 
est at that 


sity for 


time. Recognizing the neces- 


progress, development and im- 
provement, provision was made whereby 
new country 


this 


the future citizens of the 


could amend, reorganize or expand 
fundamental law of the Union, adapting 
the government to latter-day necessities and 
recognized in 


requirements. It was not 


this beginning how many and how great 
would be the interests and the needs that 
would become universal and therefore na 
tional as a consequence of the changes in 
civilization and the requirements of gov- 
ernment that a few years of experience and 
development would bring because it was 
that the 


their descendants would be residents from 


assumed American people and 
veneration to generation in the same states 
where they were then living and hence they 
were thereby better prepared to initiate, 


1 Address before the General Session of the 


National Education Association, New York, July 5. 
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reanize, nurture and manage the several 
movements that had to do with their own 
amelioration, as well as the training and 
the education of their children. It was 
not realized in 1776 what a vast extent of 
territory would eventually constitute the 
United States. It was not anticipated 
vhat extensive influence the new form of 
eovernment would have in world affairs 
It was not appreciated what multitudes of 
immigrants of all nations and of all races 
would make America their home. It was 
not recognized what problems of the mighti 
st kind were to eall for solution at the 
hands of the masses. In consideration of 
all these things and the limitations of a 
weak and scattered people divided on fun 
lamental issues, the construction of a con 
stitution of such wide application and of 
such capable efficiency as a permanent 
basis of organization, is a constant tribute 
o the statesmanship of the members of the 
convention that gave it to the world. At 
that time commerce, transportation, means 
of information, opportunities for culture, 
interest in world enterprises and public de- 
mands for human enterprise and service 
had not yet appeared as the mighty prob 
lems of civilization that the present age is 
compelled to recognize. At that time it 
was believed by the leaders of society and 
rovernment that state and local affairs 
were of much more importance in their 
aim, much more essential in their purpose 
and much more notable in their influenc 
than could ever become those kinds of 
business that were national in character 
and universal in application. 

The Power to Amend.—Recognizing the 
inability to know the future or to con 
struct human government as a perfect plan 
for all time, provision was made whereby 
the greatest developments could be ae 
cepted, the most astounding changes in 


policy could be made to meet adequately 
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money ana 


guaranteed by the policy of the Repub 

was able to be realized and appreciated 
Since the actual residence of the un ; 
cated and the untrained was easily trans 
ferred to any other loeatio within t 

state, the burdens tl wecompanied ine 
occurring from the neglect of t] state to 
care properly for the children and yout 

rested upon society in general rather tha 
upon the community that produced such 
conditions. This fact made prevention of 
ignorance dependences and indigence of th 


hich ST 
education 
its comple T 


discipline, 


sured the prosperity 


zation So 
he , 
wt rrtit t 
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democratic 
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States and 
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decided T 


civilization 
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were originally 
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modern attempts at 
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enlarging of population by im rat 
and the ‘reasing of 1 racy with tl 
ceontuslol mn Othe ‘ePHTe noTions o 
LUSI l a } i! | 
triotisn md perty Wit! t! ! 
, ’ . 
a or nol tv and Vinpat 
witli the nereas 0 dancers ot ‘ 
Intec! iT and memo? itiol t i 
came ey ent to SsTudents oT 7 Vi l 
tionary methods of ito that 1 
tiona cooperatiol encouragement and 
supervision of edueation were urgent a) 

} . 
prominent undertakings that could t } 
17 las t ] +y . ] : , f +} . , ] 
maenn ely pos poned ey ] rhney ) 
fied creatlv the « n of 1 f 
settied Trom tl! r 4 Ss I! 
tore n countries and t ( ) 
ind requirements that w unthnou t ol 

, 

, 7 1 7 s but that notably 
urgent when national recognit na ia 
ceptance as participants in gover! ent 1 


It 


. 7 
snoula enter 


lowed was appropriate that Cong? 


a pol 


new Staté 


upon 


the the 


sure To 


the original states had ascertained to bi 


essential Krom simple be rinnings a 


spirit 
of mf 


was «ce natural 


bee 


operation veloped and 


participation In na 


tion legislation. That this national spn 
was gradually coming into existence bi 
came evident when the United States Co 
eress adopted the ord ne ( t} Nort] 
west Territory in 1787, asserting that mo 
rality, religion and edueation were funda 
mental essentials to good and to prospe 
ous government. The next steps came w 
land grants for the endowment of the eco 
mon schools, providing a_ public-school 
fund by land grants for the endowme) 
and development of state universities and 
state colleges of agriculture and mechanie 
arts, by the establishment of the U. S. Bu 


reau of Edueation, by the authorization of 
educational enterprises and undertakings 


through the activities of the Departments 
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the Interior and of Agriculture, by nu st fifty 
rous efforts of many kinds that were of tS mat 
ndirect nature rather than of a direct tl 
ind by expanding the extension servic ent 
the experiment stations until these a rm { 
tivities contribute in a large way to the ry 
iplift and to the improvement of thi m te { 
peop ndustry, in sucecessfu pete! 
hievement and in possible happiness and — the ‘ 
prosperity All this has been done by thi madi 
itional government because of the appal S 
t necessity of iving results absolutely t { 
rt these newer states for the wood { 
the who ountry, because it had b i 
me apparent that tizenship and pul vit , 
perity and improvement were United — this 
States questions rather than state questio port 1 
nd because it had been positively aecepted — ar t} 
1 T SUCH prol lems Aas unive rsal edueat on tir 
rehye lf ir reaching ipabilit 
their consequel s to not eall for t the next tt 
perat Nn l | t! CO rd nation of all t! ars mmpet 
s found to exist in both the states a1 The decisic 
re ition. pend ip } 
The Development of Industry I} stamina. | 
progress ¢ f t] ma es in by mine abs turv to the , 
1 I tors in modern ¢ iT l Sa cel thev edneat 
taint The value of every acre of land, — the qualifieat 
the value of houses and improvements, t! tj n 4 
\ lie of business al d enterpr se the val l¢ \) ' 
f wealth and capital, the value of pl ness ! 
perity and success depends entirely uy tn te 
1 qual ty ol the peop who possess ~ 
ise them. The future values of « 1 
great undertaking such as transportat maxim 
merece, manufacturing and _ bus fj nev ar 
establishments of all classes and kinds d ; essential 
pend for their significance and their pet The \ 
manence upon the conditions of societ) there has bee 
that exist in the generations that follow States Coner 
On this fundamental proposition democrat sitions that 
institutions stand or fall, the freedom of Jleneth of \ 
humanity depends for its interpretation and — assuran¢ 
the outlook of the future is determined and — their finalit 


ce? 





ided. The industrial progress of the arn 








ties, 
servation of national resources, by the prob- 


by the great importance of the con- 


lems of revenues and of political policies, 
by the questions of suffrage and citizen- 
Despite their actual rank and prece- 


despite their immediate need and 


ship 

dence ° 
positive results, despite the belief of all 
that education in industry is the greatest 
present day problem before the American 
people, vet these benevolent measures are 
post poned from year to year because they 
are for the benefit of humanity rather than 
for the benefit of personal or real property 
and because they are altruistic in their 
purpose rather than selfish and because out 
of them no mature individual is to receive 
his present-day busi 
These 


measures if adopted will not have the effect 


benefit or suecess in 


ness or his present-day profession. 


of electing any man president, they will 
not help in sending ambitious men to Con- 
gress, they will not make millions of wealth 
for any industry in the near future. they 
will not inaugurate policies of state or make 
platforms for political parties, as they are 
than they 


rather than 


philosophical rather financial, 


are humanitarian utilitarian, 
they are efforts for the future rather than 
efforts for the present. 

The Time for 


what 


When it is re- 


enterprises the 


Ac f On. 
kind of 
United States has under way and the free- 


membered 


dom that is shown in supporting and aid- 
ing temporary undertakings, it does not 
seem out of place to insist that the edu- 
eational service of the whole country—a 
work of permanent value and importance 
given the financial assistance 


Action 


should be 
that these recent measures require. 
is a good word to apply to American en- 
deavors of the twentieth century, particu- 
larly when such endeavors have the perma- 
nent effect that vocational education of the 
masses promises to accomplish. The period 


for argument, for persuasion and for recon- 
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No fur 


ther postponements can be accepted as based 


sideration and delay has passed. 


upon reasonable purposes. Preparedness 
is the word of the hour in polities, national 
defense and financial outcome, but no pre- 
paredness for the nation equals the proper 
training of the manhood and womanhood 


The 


tion of society from the standpoint of in 


for effective, productive life. salva- 
dependence of personality, the development 
of thrift in the 


competency n 


expenditures of life, the 
securing of individuality 
through the attainment of intellectual and 
moral sanity, the standardization of eivili 
zation in the elements of training that in 
sure human welfare and prosperity are the 
kinds of action that will bring efficiency 
and reliability and character to American 
Homer H. SEERLEY 


Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


citizenship. 
PRESIDENT OF 
CEDAR FALLS 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF GERMAN 
STUDENT LIFE 

II. THE MENSUR, OR STUDENT'S 

THI 


characterized as the 


DUEL 

Wensur, or student’s duel, may bi 
national university 
This 
that all students cultivate it. 


does not mean 


They do not, 


sport of Germany. 
any more than all American students play 
football. On the other hand, the Mensur 
is a sport distinctly identified with univer- 
sity life, and at every university a large 
proportion of the students are members of 
dueling societies, collectively called corpo- 
rations, and are bound to fight a minimum 
number of duels during their active mem- 
bership in such societies. In previous arti- 
cles,’ ] 


type 


have described the organization of 
one the 
Burschenschaft, the training of its mem- 


bers, and the aims and ideals of the Mensur. 


of these dueling societies, 


1‘*The Paradox of German University and Mili- 


tary Ideals,’’ Educational Review, March, 1915 
‘‘The Organization of German Student Dueling 
Societies,’’ SCHOOL AND Society, July 8, 1916. 
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In the present article, I shall confine my\ self 
chiefly to describing the manner in which 
the Mensur is conducted. 

Properly speaking, there are two general 
classes of Mensuren: (1) Mensuren fought 


with Schlager (| rapiers , (2) Mensuren 


ight with Sabel sabers There are two 
types of Schlager- and three of Sabelme 

suren. A Schlagermensur may be fought 
merely as a test of courage or to avenge an 
> ; 

Be Sitvit 


A h fuh rpar 


The former is known as a 
the 
A Bestimmungspartu ordinar L\ lasts 


fifteen 


insult. 
mungspartie; latter as an 
ten minutes and an Abfuhrparti 
The 


course, be lengthened by agreement, and 


time for either may, of 


minutes, 


either ends as soon as the attending sur 


geon declares one of the Paukanten (con 
testants too seriousls wounded to econ 
tinue fighting. 

The Sdbelmensur is always for an insult 
There are three varieties: ] Sabel cum 
Brille eye protectors Z Sabel sine 
Brille; 3 Sabel sine bis zu Kampf in 
fihigkert In the first type of Nabelmensur. 
as the name indicates, the eyes are pro 


tected: in the second. the eves are unpro 


tected and eases have been known where a 


student has slashed out his antagonist’s 


in such a duel. In the third type ot 


eves 


Nibelmensur, the eves are also unguarded 


There is no time limit. It eontinues until 
the other of the e 


pacitated 


To the 


one or 


members of a dueling corpora 


tion, all other corporations fall into two 
hostile. A Bestim 


fought by ap 


classes and 


friendly 
mungspartie is commonly 
pointment between members of two friendly 
corporations. Students in the same corpo 
ration are not permitted to fight even a 
Be stimmungspartie. Some corporations 
seek to avoid an undue number of clashes 
with hostile corporations ; others let no 
chance slip to insult their traditional foes. 

The kind of a Mensur fought to 


avenge 
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stand in such a position tl the c™ 
» and one side of the face are ; all Al 
hat is essible and the blows are 1 | P 
y downward stroke. Preced blood 1 
| © GQ y comes W rR illes ; D! I i ‘ 
. an, honor) G This is a me} ! Wiped ¢ v \ 
ss of words; neither Paukant makes a “e ™ ites l 
single motion. The Mensur proper begins ‘Paus yi 
ul n t Gang which is called the first a 
G } The dialogu ryinning with t l 


The first Gang is now formally intro 


First Sekundant: Mensur! Vensur! é 


S nd S inde } Rea ! 

First S lant: Los! ( 
vin. The Paukanten raise their Schlager 

ft and bring them down with heavy wou 
strokes, each parrying his opponent’s ved 


thrust 


ists and at the same 


ntavonist’s unprote ted narts 


Ss a 
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Perhaps the present article can be con- 
cluded in no better way than by describing 
my first Mensur 
stick 


proved to be from 


I was eating my Frih- 
letter was brought me. It 


Herr 


pressed his regret that he would be unable 


when a 
Berge and ex- 
to call for me at 9:30. owing to the fact that 
he was to hold the office of Unparteischer. 
Ile added that Herr Walther, a brother in 
would call for me 
Vensur. 


in a fine delicate though strong hand with 


Arminia, and conduct 


me to the The note was written 
Roman seript and enclosed in a lined blue 
There little in 


Suggest an 


its appear- 


blood 


envelope. Was 


ance to invitation to a 
fest. 

Herr 
We left 


Strassenbahn 


True to the promise of the note, 
Walther arrived sharply at 9:30. 
my lodgings and boarded a 
After a half-hour ride, we dis- 

Alexander Platz, 


Ntrasse into a 


(tramear 

mounted in walked 
Kon qd 
until we came to a deep archway leading 


We crossed the 


winding stair. At 


through side street 
into a large interior court. 


court and mounted a 
the top of the stairs we checked our coats 
and sticks and passed into a large beer hall. 


This hall 


three students, who, | 


was empty except for two or 


was informed. were 
on guard to vive notice in case the police 
should We passed through this 


hall into another room 


appear. 
As we entered we 
learned that one Mensur was just finished 
and there would be a few moments inter- 
mission before the next began. 

I made use of this time to observe my 
The 
a banquet 


room we were in 

hall. Many of the 
decorations of a recent banquet still re- 
farther end of the 


surroundings. was 


evidently 
mained. In the room 
were gathered one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred students representing six or 
different There 


the Saravias with their caps of rich dark 


eight corporations, were 


red trimmed with bands of silver and 


green; the Cimbrias with their white caps, 
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the Allemanias with rose caps, and many 
others. Many students were bareheaded. 
It is necessary that all come to the Mensur 
in ordinary clothes and hats, otherwise the 
meeting place would soon be discovered by 
the police. Those who failed to bring with 


‘onecealed. thy ir corporat on caps, Wert 


obliged to go bareheaded as, in the Fechte) 


saal fencing roon no caps exeept corp 


ration caps or black skull caps worn by stu 


dents carrying recent sealp wounds are 


permitted. While I was observing this in 


teresting throng, it was already breaking up 


into small groups which moved into the 


outer room. There they took their places 
at long tables and smoked, 
chatted. 


In a 


drank beer and 


few moments, another Wensur was 


“— 
hastened back into the 


announced and we 
Fechtensaal. Thanks to Herr Berge, I was 


given a place in the first line of the circle 


that began to form about the Paukante) 
Already the Schlager were flashing in the 
air. <All at onee, in the second Ganq, the 


first Sekundant ealled for a Pause. We 
saw a torrent of blood gush down over the 
cheek and chin of the Paukant Ile stood 
as motionless and silent as a statue. A 


young medical student, the only surgeon 


present, came forward, sopped up the blood 
with a piece of cotton, examined the wound 
and informed the Unparteischer that the 
eut had gone clear through the nose and the 
(salivary gland The Ven 
What followed 


the manner in 


Sper heldriise 
sur was declared at an end 
Was even more indicative of 


which Spartan virtues are fostered by the 


Vi nsur than the eontest tse lf The 


Pauka 4 
while the Co 


com- 


of the wounded pressed 


rades 


around hin ileur-diener re 


moved his clothes. No one 


] 4 ’ ‘ 
betrayed thi 


slightest alarm or even concern. On the 


contrary, they gathered around him, laugl 
ing, and he, though very pale, laughed back 


this were 


and parried their jokes. As if 
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y not enough, one after another pressed down rules 
the end of the cut nose and gazed des p into isl 
wound. One very obliging Burscl ess, N 
ressed the wound open for my special ben s rsil 
and was much disappointed at my lack TI 
enthusiasm, 1 tes 
s Mensur was but one in a series 
h had begun at eight A.M. and ¢o1 St ! 
ied until nearly two P.M. Many ne W . 
Vensuren resulted in only slight wounds lespit 
In one, however, an artery was severed, anc there s S 
thers, painful wounds were inflicted on = pn St 
nd cheek The crowd in attendances ersity 1 
tched with a st il indifference. No one stud r 
seemed to be enjoying himself. Even thi r tl \ 
isure of victory was more like a brutal n lr 
sultant pride than anything which could sv 
called ple asure. There is no effort in S grealuly 1 
WV sur to match against one another antag greatest s 
nists Of eq ial skill. On the contrary, the cu tl 
re unequal they are, the greater is the fries ! 
ie of the Wensur to the inferior ! ! 
swordsman. The truth of this is evident es \ 
e moment one understands and appr n ! 
‘ S the ain rat S \ 
The aim of the Wensur is to develop s lef 
ontrol, obedience to superiors, courage duel as 
persistence in the face of inevitable defeat | : 
ind indifference to all physical suffering 
The school for these is pain. It does not for du 
lie within the power of either Paukant to dou 
lecide when he will stop fighting. He must ne corp 
continue until a recognized outside autho ntesse 
Ty ‘alls a halt. For a Paukant to flinel with indes 
to step backward, to bat an eyelid, to let first Veo 
escape a groan would mean not only the dueling e 
‘ loss of the Vensur, but expulsion from his radit $ 
‘orporation and disgrace that would follow 1 virile 
him from university to university and co1 
ue throughout life. Those who are pat idents 
ticipating in this blood-fest \ s The G 
will be slashed, skulls shattered, arteries 


eut open, and glands severed, never forge 


for one moment that they are gs 


) 
: 


; 
ndulging in a gentleman’s s | 
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lution of the courses and the kind of students em] ers and trade orga t 3 
ittracted are tributes to the wisdom of Andrew  denced by their readiness to take the grad 
Carnes the founder, and the organizing their employ and the help give rk 
enius of Director Hamerschlag and the men it t irses. |i t, sufficient eviden 
bers of the staff with which he surrounded hin lready at hand show that th 
elf Since the very beginning the seh 5 plied dustries is meeting tl r 
be n the direct ire ey Clifford B le Ee has been est she r 
C ell e of the pioneer ad t d tr t f ther t sort 
workers for practical educ By re to the employer labor it Irnis 
iniversity training and experience demand for higher tellig é 
dustrial ha erved as an apprent rker himself it is gi meal é 
nd journ n in on the trade ( rom the dull routine of spe ed indust 
eo le to rd te the theoret 1 tl ) terest the so gist d 
practical in tr g for th r standard of lif the 
rker 1 the tize H dustr nd (4) fr e ed tor 
personalit n tl pir to t tandpoint 3s cert meet ! 
thousand tudents w ve entered the the great mass of p 
titution, all \ ure terviewed b 
pel illy before tl are admitted th EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
course The faculty consist f 49 full-time THe Senate has passed Senator H 
instructors and 25 part-tir me ( mem Smith’s Vocational Edu R , 
ber | r chosen from the stand t dus » federal eaettom 
trial preparat s well as let record - nial nlenrel =f 
O1 ‘ ler expel l postmaster-g ra! 
t trad ire put 1 charg hoy ru f interior vriculture. eco eT | 
biol ind the I ssioner educat ild f 
Phe school ( et steady increase . federal board under the measur su 
enrollment as the follown tabu vise the work and to distribut vedio 
how bill appropriates $500,000 1917, $750.00 
190% 5906 r 1918, 1 annually ‘reases t ymount 
1906-1907 6 $250,000 u 1925, after which t 
1907-1908 142 61 propriation would be $3,000,000 
1908-1909 211 188 ; 
1909-1910 265 510 Ss allotted to the states Ul s rur 
1910-1911 268 ) populat The measure has 1 ve ssed 
911-1912 7 
et aos + ~ the Hous 
1913-1914 ee 986 Dr. Wintiam H. Maxwi Ni York ( 
1914-1915 66 16 
1915-1916 70 superintendent scl : 3 opel d 
Totals g 7 O44 July 15 for a throat I surg 
The total fees for a day course for the school ~ ed tl Dr. Max — 
- red the | vith w he has be 
vear, from September 14, 1916, t e middl 
of Ju 1917, are $48 for reside f Pitts ae os yo Dr. and Mrs. Maxwel 
bur d $58 for The fees i sp d th ‘on ” saat 
for night course f1 Oot : 1918. ¢ Hanover, N. H. 
May 1, 1917, are $16 for residents, and $18 for H. W. Dopp, of Mal Pa 
Ji others lected superintendent at All s 
After the exper , e te r ceed the late super itendent F1 D. Ra 
better indicat ( be had tl the training AcTING SUPERINTENDENT STRAUBENMULLI 
has been the right direction than the 1] f New York City, has assigned Distr 
cooperati f the various manufacturers Superintendent I. Edwin Goldwass t 
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f vacation schools and play 


supervision 
centers to succeed 
W. 


Superintendent Stitt will 


rrounds and recreation 


District Superintendent Edward Stitt o 


li 
September 1 next 


charge of districts now supervised by 


Goldwasser. Superintendent Stitt has been in 
arge of the vacation 


th of Miss Whitney 
Miss Marcaret L. M. Hott, assistant di 
{ ymies in the New York 
appointed 
Mrs. Mary E 


February 12 


nes the 


activities sl! 


r of home econ 


schools 


is, has been 


the death of 


since 
s, that took place 


Witutis ALLEN 


PARKER, 


"niversity 
Che subjects are: “ The Personality of William 
The Preparation of William James” 
William James.” 

head of school 
Missouri, is 


Demonstration 


ophy ol 
Proressor J. L. Meriam, 
University of 
Elementary 
1 the Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University, New York, which is 


1.5! ") 


attracting 
re than bservers daily. Professor 
given in the elementary school of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

Dr. 
pal o! 


JAMES SULLIVAN, for 
Boys’ High 

w state historian and director of archives 
and hi 
Ne \\ } rk, 18 


"nive rsity. 


hine years 


School, Brooklyn, and 


story of the University of the State of 


a member of the summer faculty 

Dr. Beverty T. 
of dean of the College of 
nell Uni 


ence with 


GALLOWAY gave up the othee 
Agriculture of Cor- 
Aft ra c 


faculty of the 


versity, on July 31. 
col 
Al- 
‘04, acting dean. Mr. 


members of the 


lege, the president, on July 20, appointed 


M; nn, 


‘fessor of 


Russell 
Mann is pr 
tions Hy 


faculty 


be rt 
rural social organiza- 


member of the « 


has been a 


since 1908, when h« 


Was ap] 


sistant professor of dairy industry. For sev- 


eral years he was secretary and registrar of the 


college. 
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[HE governing bodies of Cheshunt and Ws 


placed their dings at the dispos t 
sel n Relief Fund Committee for rece] dr d ! 
l i ¢ I oe t ™ ri < < I ersit | i) 
the Serbian government to pursue t! studies F f O 
1 Great Britain seq ut t enem\ ft war. t | 
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staff had been killed All the di partments ot 
the university had been affected by the war; 
the scientific department was doing important 
work for the government. Though it was the 
custom to take the virtues of the medical pro- 
fession for granted, he desired to express his 
admiring acknowledgment of the manner in 
which the members of the medical faculty in 
Sheftield had met the great strain and stress 


of work which the war had brought them. The 


in the laboratories of the university \ new 
at rtment in glass tec} logy had be 1 estabD 
lished, a sum of £2,000 had been voted to the 
scheme by the two Yorkshire glass associa 
t d ordinances d dopted for a 
diplon n glass te y While German 
would ys I Mw i essential yuisition 


for students who intended to progress far in 
literary, scientific or technological directions, 
it would henceforward have an import int rival 
in the Russian language, and recently a great 
Sheftield firm had endowed a lectureship in 
Russ When the university was first 
founded some of the endowments came from 
the slender purses of Sheffield working men, 
and now through a great endowment, due to 
the liberality of the late Mr. Edgar Allen, the 
university would be enabled to open its doors 


to the sons of men earning weekly wages. 


Five hundred Missouri teachers taught 
school and attended the University of Mis- 
souri at the same time last year. Courses in 
education are the most popular with extension 
students This is accounted for by the fact 
that the majority of those taking correspon- 


dence work are teachers. Agriculture is like 


wise popular. History, English, mathematics, 
sociology and language courses are also given 
by the extension department. Through the 
university extension service teachers have the 
opportunity to make up entrance requirements. 
One half unit of high-school work or a two- 
hour course in the university may be com- 
pleted within one month. A five-hour cours 
requires about six months for completion. 
Ten hours’ work may be taken each year, and 
extra credit for good work is awarded as in 
the regular session. Lantern slides on his- 


torical and language subjects are loaned for 


use to any school that has a 


exhibit may also be borrows 


lantern. An art 


d. In additi 


lectures by university professors are arrang 


for the extension division. 


THE newly-established degr 


philosophy at tl Universit 
calls for a course vhicl 
study is required I me 
similar to the course leading 
f arts degre« ‘ pt t t 
quired foreig guage stud 
further study of English, the 
1d mathematics The requ 


the rate of 14 to 16 credits per 


required studies for the me 


in the 120 eredits, are: Ten credits of English, 


20 eredits of natural scienc 
and two of the following: 


mathematics or philosophy, 1 


tory or 14 credits of foreign 


brew, Norse and Spanish have been added t 


the list of foreign languags 


studied to satisfy the languag 
of the B.A. degree—Greek, Lat 


Germat The entrance req 
college of letters and science 
fied so that the six units re 
dents are two units of Eng! 


mathematics and two units 


DISCUSSION AND CORR 


f Wis 
reign languag 
VW « Irs Will 
to the bache 
! place Tr 
there is requir 
nat iral Sc l¢ 
irements will b« 





Ss which may 





ESPONDENCE 


WHAT ONE HUNDRED FRESHMEN READ 


From time to time, some bro 


but highly articulate Order of 


14 


agogues fulfils his doleful lest 


zine article or convention pa 


incompetence and the intelle 


of the college student are sé 


stern sorrow of a Jeremiah. 


if we are to accept the favori 
is the greatest failure of our time, a kind 


} 


achromatic organism which 
four years’ bath of erudition 


colored and unchanged. The 


ther oft the sn 


The collegian 
te indictment 


comes out of its 


and culture un 





undergraduate is 


notable for the things he does not know. His 


ignorance of current history, 


nomies is profound; and his 


polities and eco- 


lack of compre- 
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nsion in matters of art and literature is was made recently at the I iversit Pitt 
lled only by his supreme indifference to burgh. 
em. An irresponsible philistine with no One hundred and _thirt 


pect for_the past and small vision of the under the care of one instructor wer d 


ire, his life is preoceupied_by the petty submit complete lists of all books, pla nd 
tivities of a narrow academic circle, athletics, period l voluntar read durit eA 
] politics and social diversion, with the demic vear (September. 191 lune, 1916), and 
mum quantity of perfunctory study essen from this number ‘ undred ta wer 


to the continued enjoyment of acurricular chosen at randon material for _ 
delights. His hero is the gridiron star, his Students of three s ls, the era 
ghest honor the right to wear the jeweled arts, the school of education. and the hool 

signia of some adolescent brotherhood, and of economies, were comprised in t r 
pet aversion the misguided individual who sixty-four members of whic} ere , mel 


stes the golden hours in mere study. and thirty-six young It ear 


Peter was dull; he was at first understood that the number t 

Dull—Oh, so dull—So very dull! books mentioned st 

Whether he talked, wrote or rehearsed the student’s standing n 1 t. the ter 

Still with this dullness was he cursed grades had already beer 

Dull—beyond all conception—dull individual papers indicated 6 f 
Perhaps one of the chief reasons tor these frankne ss hor a temptat t 


frequent diatribes is that they are so easy to padding. Books and papers used text r 





. vrite and are so readily accepted by the press collateral reading in the cours ere ¢ led, 
nd by those good people who still adhere to nd all similar assignment 
the monastic legend in education, or whose were carefully eliminated Bool it 
conception of college life is firmly based upon Were not to be included; but lite 
incontestable information garnered from ju right 
venile tales of football prowess and midnight Bible an 
fudge parties. To those who are in daily con corded. This, however, was not inted the 
tact with the American undergraduate, the ‘study. Only those periodi: read thi it 
majority of such laments make only for humor tle year were ¢ msidered. | 
or boredom, and are indicative of nerves or course had been give ne modern ad! to 
faulty digestion on the part of the authors study and review, and these were \ ted 
rather than of any fundamental defect in the 1t was not practicable to select out t 3 
subjects of their plaint. The five dullards and assigned. With this excey , allt 
shirkers among a hundred students may serve listed was read voluntarils 
to darken and warp the opinion of the over As one might expect, fict eld 
worked instructor, so that the remaining th a grand tot r 204 
ninety per cent. of normal and the five per t short-stories Of these Iz] re standard 
cent. of brilliant men and women will hav ind 163 popular or “ ephemerx.” Twenty; e 
little effect upon the emotional reaction which men and four women read no fiction Phe aver 
finds dolorous expression in article or address. age numbe r of books per mai 1 
One of the charges most frequently made is 3.44-++, and per woman (b: 1.28. Th 
that college students do not read, in proof of choice of titles and ithor extreme. 


which we are favored with the results of weird catholic. Among the standard writers, Dicke1 





questionnaires or general statements which 6 books) and Kipling (4 books) were most 
lack even such dubious scientific testimony. popular with the men, while Wells and Barrie 
In an attempt to get some trustworthy data (5 books each) were ranked first by the men. 
concerning the voluntary reading of students, The magic of the six-best-sellers w: reely 


a study, the capital features of which follow, noticeable in the lists of ephemera, J¢ Web 
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needs is CO 
and 
action on educational problems as fast 
And the 


vocational schools are 


neerned. Te achers, superintendents 


like ly to 


1 


school bring about 


boards are 
as the 
public is ready for it. 


drift 


results of the 


towards already 


most encouraging. It must be rememb«e red 


that communities that seem shamefully slow 
beside Germany are not necessarily so—that 
there is an inlook upon the deed, or of the 
sternness of the condemnation which they 


visit upon the heads of those responsible for 
it. In this casting of the moral suffrage 
iwainst Germany there lies the one element 
of the world-war in which there has been 


no shadow of turning. “ Securus judicat orbis 


terrarum.” 


It is, in fact, the knitting together of the 


moral alliance against German militarism 


which is the great feature of the close of the 


second year oft the war. The resources and 
the men were always there, to make head 
against the German armies, but they could 


have been got together and utilized only by na- 


tions having a great issue and a great moral 


unity. And these Germany, as if led by an evil 
genius, has herself furnished to her enemies. 
Against another, they might have been divided. 
With 


rate peace. 


another, they might have made a sepa- 


But when they were clearly shown 
what they had to fight, they were thrown back 
upon those springs of moral action and those 


heroisms of the soul which your material- 
minded militarist can neither understand nor 
conquer. This is what really makes the Allies 
invincible. They have now wrested the initiative 
from the German strategists. Their military 
prospects seem of the fairest, as they now close 
in upon the German forces from all sides. But 
All that 
we would point out is that an invisible ally 
has all along fought against Germany, and 
still her back. This is the adverse 
moral judgment of impartial men.—New York 


Evening Post. 


as to this we make no predictions. 


presses 


DISCIPLINE OF NEW YORK CITY TEACHERS 
Board of 


fining Robert P. Green, a well-known character 


THE action of the Education in 


of the school system, three months’ pay on the 
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charge of gross 


o 


Miss 


pended for a y 


ynduct and 


Henrietta 


misc 


tion, 


ui 


while 


ar on a similar ch: 


to cause considerable moralizing 





sion among the teachers when the 


them in their summer retreats. They will find 
partial parallel between the two cases and 
the essence is that both “ sassed ” their super 


othcers. It will be asked, therefore, why 

Mr. Green let off with a comparatively sm 
tine, while Miss Rodman was heavily pu 
quest Mr. Churchill tl 
ishment in Mr 


advocated 


Chis is a nice 
that the Greene’s Case \ 
Mr. Green’s d 
Apparently D 
Mr. Green saved him—that 


pur 
too lenient, for he 
nissal from the system 
Wile’s plea for 
had been a teacher for about tw ntv-siX years 


and that it would be too severe a penalty 


inflict on him to discharge nin m the charges 
against him. So Mr. Green was rescued f1 
his predicament minus enough money to e1 


sure him a pleasant vacation, while Miss Rod 


man is still minus an entire year’s pay. W 
is the explanation of the action of the Board 
of Education ? 

Mr. Green 


telling 


Was arraigned on the charges 
children of a He 


instruction as a teacher in P. S. 5, 


some 
under his 
Manhattan, “‘ to go back to their keeper,” and 
also with disobeying the 
forbade 


arithmetic 1 


orders of his princi 
from giving a test in 
Hall. He was 
denied 


nd did 


f Education, as the 


pal who him 
» employees in City 
found guilty on both counts though h« 


Miss 


not report it to the 


Rodman got married 
Board o 
On the 
plainly intimated that she considered it ** none 
of th Finally, 


was 


the first. 


by-laws require. other hand, she 


board’s business.” 


teacher-mother “ problem ” before the 


board, she wrote a letter to a newspaper invit- 
ing the public “ to come up and see our mother- 
Board of These 


parallel, but 


baiting Education.” facts 


would indicate that there was no 
it is to be found in facts in Mr. Green’s record 
which did not openly enter his case and which 
are the real story. For years he had been the 
‘enfant terrible” of the system, “ the boy who 
puts a stick into the machine just to see what 


will happen.” For years Miss Rodman has 
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prominent t feminine movement 
e at the same t she has been active in 
tional guidan ind has unquest ibly 
ished a great deal of good. The real 
el is to be found in their respectivs t 
vards their super iuthorities. In 
= respect Mr. Green was the artist and Miss 
R vas the amateur 
It i ypen secret that Mr. Gree the 
* Alice Blunderland,” those amus 
skits « the pub school syste1 i 
ged from the witty and wise to f ind 
vy, but whicl ‘ Ways amusing except 
se who wert stically skinned them 
s er te ice ts were s1 perinte ce 
bool f adventures it Blunder | 
Pedagogy is pedagu Ct Doctors t pl 
Ph.D Fiddlededees, Diddk 
The educational process, he asserted 
itting a five dollar brand into five-cent 


id vhich he declared could not be don 


verwhelming success. In paying these 

1 other charming tributes to the authori 

s, Mr. Green showed the hand of the ex 

erienced artist by carefully avoiding ‘ t 
3 the “ unpaid supervising authorit 


that is, the board of education, though ther 


them a subtle Vell 


iwhout 


as always throu 
which only a minority on the 
Mr 
who did 

Mr. Green can skim thi 
Once he 


reas 


could understand. Churchill is one of th 


understand it, and it 


danger 


cross the border. 


and not 
thanked a principal for marking him 


‘iT 
Lill 


ey tx 
cause he said that that was evidence which 
would prove his co 
be retired on the grou 
The tacti 


ntention that he ought to 


nd that he had broken 


down mentally. tical error he made 


was in crossing swords with a really able prin 
failed 


cipal who ean’t be fooled and then he 


Miss Rodman is not an artist. She is too blunt 
and does not know how to satirize without 
Mr. Green knows how t 


leaving an opening 
do it and perhaps this is the explanatio1 


these two interesting cases. School. 


THE BRITISH BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Board of Education was 


t bv Mr. A. 


, . 1: 
moved inh Parliame ht oy 


Tue vote for the 
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o secure th the child RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 

dt parent willin means THE EFFECTS OF OUTSIDE AIR AND RECIRCU 
n- LATED AIR UPON THE INTELLECTUAL 
ACHIEVEMENT AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF SCHOOL PUPILS: A SECOND 

vere to inquire respectively to the position EXPERIMENT 


, 
( nd modern la lage tea ng; the . . . , 
IN Scnoou AND Society for M 6, 1916, 
! I I uture be . , 
: experiment was described on this toy 
i ‘Cate! ( | t ni systen . . ore? 
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md experiment is to thus has an ad tas f 6.3 point In the 
rlier finding that as good prog first experiment the R group had i t 


ils subjected to partly re- of 2.9 point ( 





ted air as by those provided with a hb tage of 1. S for t R gy 
supply of outside air The facts are as In t I r 
vs (F refers to the group supplied with nit lend of t t, t iR 
lk r; R refers to the group supplied = groups r 
recirculated air it t I 
In t systemat me rements of improv: t 
t ddit number d letter chec] rt , Vy 
1 finding and pying address the t 
Ds of equ l { al l Lit -howed T 
€ Table V.: } 
y Ti 
E V 
° \r 
1 bilit 1] f Pu i ; 
( he P Exy ts (N Dead 
I 10 for £ Ir ‘ . 
A gs ; 
se ‘ ~ 
I e 
‘ Si x 0 
Prove andl 
\ ge \ Mix ) 
Vis 
I R } } 
{ rt ‘ 
\ddition PR] RO 17.9 21.9 - rt ° a 
Ca ling! ers 74.0 67.9 64.7 60.9 \\ 
Canceling Ie . ( b.5 48.1 4 WW 
Finding and copying addresses 10.2 11.5 15.4 13.4 , 
rT 1 To ¢ Roughly Eq In the ses \ 
HW ht To } t Vi. A t _ \ \ 
4 ad | 
. R ' ; I R lr 
! t of t April 
Addition. + 57.0 56.0 35.8 43.8 of early Februat 14 } 
Canceling numbers ‘ 74.0 67.9 54.7 60.9 ; : 
Canceling letters. = 70.0 71.0 48.1 46.3 and 37.5 for the R grou 
Finding and copying addresses 61.2 69.0 46.2 40.2) yn 3 | 


Total for Exp. II 262.2 263.9 184.8 191.2 
Total for Exp. I 287.0 292.7 192.1 208.8 In t t 
As the total out me ‘or both experiments Phe 
we have an adv nt r¢ ot t] R over the F 
oF Y K ~ { . } 
robler 
a fro At ot 
W vort Ve 
T} } 
\\ + 
( 7. { . 














96? 


et TS he 


reading, Sy lling and logical acuity, the aver- 
group from February to 


and 


corre sponding 


age change for the F 
loss of 3 
The 


were gains of 4.2 for 


April was a for the R group a 
hx- 


F and 6.1 


loss of 73. facts for 

periment I. 

for R. 
Directions: In Column No. 1 write 


Oppos te 


each English proverb the number of the African 
proverb which most nearly means the same thing 
as the English proverb (see below for African 
proverbs). Do not write any number twice; 
omit no imber: write only one number opposite 
each tt 

I G PRO 
Colu 
l 2 


} Answer a fool ording to his folly 
One swallow or not make a summer 
i, Out of the fr g-pan into the fire 


Paul. 


feather flock together 


Peter to pay 


First catch your hare. 
/ Sour grapes, 


\dding 


Curses come home to roost. 


insult to injury. 


Distance lends enchantment to the view. 
Milk for babes 
We ean all endure the 


misfortunes of 


others 
AFRICA PROVERBS 
l. One tree does not make a forest. 
2. ] nearly killed the bird. No one ean eat 


nearly in a stew. 
Full-belly child 
‘*keep good cheer.’ 

+. Distant 
5. Ashes fly 


6. 1f the boy says he wants to tie the water with 


says to hungry belly ehild, 


firewood is good firewood. 


in the face of him who throws them. 

a string, ask him whether he means the 
water in the pot or the water in the lagoon. 

7. Cocoanut is not good for bird to eat. 

8. He runs away from the sword and hides him 

self in the seabbard. 

fool of Ika 


together to make 


9. A and an idiot of Iluka meet 
friends. 
said: ‘‘I do not 


who killed me 
dashed me on the 


10. The ground-pig (bandicoot 


feel so angry with the man 


as with the man who 


ground afterwards 
and a 
first 


lations’’ test (9 minutes) shown below, 


test 


last lines are shown 


in elassifying words of which the and 


below (25 minutes 
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11. Quick loving a woman means quick not 
a woman. 

12. If the 
cor kroaches. 


l ye No one 


in order to sup} ly the river. 


stomach is not strong, do not ¢ 


should draw water from the spri 


Write in each line a 


third word in that line in the way 


fourt! 


word fits the first, as shown in the first three ling 


eolor red name J h 
page bow handlk h < 
fire—l 8 soldiers—fight 
good—bad 101 

eagle bird shark 
eat—bread cirink 
fruit—orange vegetable 
sit—chair slee} 
double- two tr ple 
England—London ’ ‘ 
chew—teeth sme 
pen—write knife 
water wet hire 
laborer—works soldier 
come came yo 
north—south far 

mend clothes bake 
lily—flower oak 
ton—pound pound 
elbow—arm chin 

pea pod nut 
past—present present 
bell—rings clock 

deep valley high 
growls—dog roars 


brick—wall page 





lathe—machine hammer 
pencil—lead book 
high low uy 
sheep—lamb dog 
Thursday—Friday June 
build—house paint 
one—single two 
eye —8CC ear 
Monday—Tuesday April— 
do did see— 
bird—sings dog 
hour—minute minute 
straw—hat leather 
cloud—rain sun 
hammer—tool dictionary— 
uncle—aunt brother— 
dog—puppy eat 

xX 
Look at each word. Think what it means. It 


it means something a boy or girl can do with his 
feet and legs, write a letter f under it. If it means 
something a boy or girl can do with his arms and 
hands, write a under it. If it 
boy or girl can do with his eyes, write e under 
If it or girl ean do wi 


his mouth and throat, write m under it. 


means something 


means something a boy 

















f, for things done with feet and legs, 
like run, . imp, AUCh. 
a, tor things done with arms and 
hands, like pull, take, reach. 
e, tor things done with eyes, like se¢ 
lool » read, 
m, tor things done with mouth and 
throat, like ery, talk, drink. 
ck, fold, step, hug, walk, read, reach, gaze, pull, 
wink, hop, dance, grasp, laugh, rub, leap, shake, 
roar, stand, halloa, piroue*te, quaver, tread, 
throttle, waddle, pronounce, regurgitate, implore, 
shamble, clamor, hum, smite, whimper, prate. 


Combining the 6-test and 9-test results so 
as to allow roughly equal weight to each, and 
using both experiments, we have an advantage 
of 8.05 + 3.3 for the R group. 

It was the intention in all of the fifteen tests 
given early and late, to allow abundant time, 
making the measurement exclusively of the 
quality of the work done and of how hard a 
task the pupil could do perfectly. A record 
was kept, however, of the time spent, and of 
the gain in speed of the late over the early 
tests. The F#' group gained in this respect 
somewhat more than the R group. It is un- 
likely that this difference has any signiticance 
with respect to mental efficiency, since the 
pupils understood that quantity and quality of 
work done, irrespective of the time taken to do 
it, determined the score. Under such condi- 
tions, it is sound practise to give credit for 
time saved only when the work is substan- 
tially perfect. This did not oceur once in a 
hundred times. It is not a symptom of intel- 
ligence, but rather the reverse, to hand in the 
result early when the expenditure of more time 
might improve the score. Consequently we 
have made no reckoning of the greater saving 
of time by the F group. If the F condition 
was really favorable to speed in mental opera- 
tions, the fact should appear clearly in the 
practise tests in adding, number-checking, etc., 


where speed was a regular element in the score. 


ny CONE ON OE vnc nca ase sawn awen means 
Test in historical judgment ........ Pee 
Logical memory (marble statue as per Whipple).... 
4 DO. errr rere re 
SE © OE MES ood ccknccctwcvadensscdbeeeenaes 
PE: SUE cxncncercacdinbetendusewesbadeet 
Courtis 7 (MO COFPOCE) .ncccccccsccccccnssocccss 


Courtis speed tests (amount done) ...........4+: 
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In add to ft the mea r ent e 3. ” 


ment so far r ported, certain m« urement 
of ability were made after it t t 
of subjection to the r ditions that wer 
being tested. In so far as t / LR grou 
may be assumed t ve ber t the 
ning of the semester 1 the 
traits tested, any group differences in the 
achievement in these tests may be attributed 
to the effect of conditions since ther 

In the ease of the September—J lary eX 


periment these tests consisted of the Wood 


multiplication test, 40 questions in geography 
and 40 in history, and an elaborate 300-mit 
test (20 minutes daily for 15 days) in aritl 


metic. 


Thirty-six children of each group took t 
tests. They were of approximately equal abil 
ity in these functions at the begim r of the 
semester as witnessed by the September mark 
given by the teacher. In these the F grou; 
averaged 76; the R group Ok. In arithmet 
alone the # group averaged 56, and the R 
group 55. In the tests the two groups wed 
almost exactly equal achievement, the F grouy 
being a trifle better in the three shorter tests, 
and the R group being a trifle better in t 


15-day test. The credits earned were 


Multiplication 1,142 1138 
Geography 1,257 ] 
History 1,179 1,16 
Long arithmeti 9,46 9,465 
.. ee . 8,924 8.966 
In the ease of the February—June classes 
there were given two tests in history, a test in 


logical memory, two tests in supplying the 
missing links in a certain series, a test in fol 
lowing printed directions, the Courtis test 7 in 
computation (15 minutes being allowed for 
this), and the four Courtis speed tests. The 


] 
average scores were as follows 
F Ady 
22.4 22.9 0.5 for R 
3.46 26 2 for I 
7.3 7.3 0) 
22.0 2°36 16 
21.7 29.1 7.4 
a errors 7.1 (errors 2 forR 
2 x 0 0.3 for } 
335 310 25 «for! 
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ve rou ‘ lal each test e have 
\ 
t ) 5 
16 ‘ 4 
9 ’ i) 
H Lf 
By 9 ] 74 
) 28.4 (errors Ss 
7.6 26.7 9 
1.0 2.0 
6 ) 


There was thus a slight advantage for the R 
group in these special tests. 

On the whole, the & group in both experi- 
ments makes slightly greater improvement 
than the / 


ing (11.55 3.1) in the tests of association 


and selective Thinkl CS. ab.ed 0 i d tiie 
special tests of school and other abilities 
(roughly 2 per cent. idvantage in gross 


achievement toward the end of the term, 
initial ability being approximately equal). It 
seems unlikely therefore that more elaborate 
investigations will disclose any impairment of 
mental growth or learning due to the use of 
recirculated air to the extent and in the man- 
ner deseribed 
Kpwarp L. THornpikeE, 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


We have received the following abstracts of 
papers before the Department of Secondary 


Edueation at the New York meeting: 


Vilitar Training in the Hiah School Why 
and H Wittarp 8S. Smati, Ph.D., prin- 


cipal, Eastern High School, Washington, 


Che purpose of military training in the 
high school is not to turn out trained soldiers. 
It is not to quicken the martial spirit and make 
boys lovers of war. The purpose is to capital- 
ize the ancient, fundamental and ineradicable 
fighting instinet, make of it a productive edu- 


cational investment, and compel it to yield 


SOCIETY 


d t 
dol t tendencies: t 
ernute It t take 
r ter £ s 

hot be a mere itat 
revular ar procedure 


} 
mI to mnwe 
oe | 
“3 
ld 
‘ 
n =f lit 
Lt. Steever’s 
etit ‘ 
practise roo] 


tween 
| 


pends 


indivi 


| diseiplin 
id grou; 
be vy t 
‘Wvo1 
» leader 


not upon the l 
lual 
aual: the \ ( 
re but upon t 
whole group 
wation ¢ t Hi 


RYNEARSON, 


School, Pitt 


actual 
school 
ot att 
teache 


riched 


nical schoo 


Oot me 


below 


arouse fT 


ities, 1s 


he worthy 


re 
ir pNpect 
M r r 
r i s\ 
‘ I nust re r 
d exercises. M 
bat | 
} ‘ i 
t re , 


one of the problems the hig 
: , . 
that has only recently received its shar 
from boards « education 


ention 


rs. Phe 


an avalanche. 


tions 


their cours dt ieges d te 
Is have er d to me the ne 
n and women. After the readjust 
and above the high s l, the pr yb] 
of the secondary school have come upon us lik 
Industrial and cial cond 
have changed great] protess ul re 
ents have i reased ‘ 


quiren 


ety interests a 


and more complex and e3 


] 


nd relations 


cacting; the govern 


ment which formerly protected the individual 


in the xerceise of his leg il rignts h is changed 


its function to protecting 


of his 


human 


him in the exereis 


With these rapidly 
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r ad in ¥ \ 
y = } ring t eC y 2 . 
ly that lmirably adapted t : 
d : Beeause a subject 
bygone certut 
\\ 
lo a 1 les and \ 
t rat 7 lt ( 
= Y to rid 
| bstruct to pr t 
: ts pupil f t 
I und gu 5 l 


: : lirected ras graced 
rned, but at the s tim 
a le eal seal Befor t 1) 
oe . et oe organi. zavent : 
sented 


r hand Pract ul 
g I foun M. Mus riee * 
rintendent Is. Odgen, Utal A. Fs ‘ ; 
Wet hild fit the school. The school tame, ew Seek ' 
rl | make the school fit the child , 
Educat eauisition of power and ebil- "TN om | 
ty, rt 1 accumulation of facts. 5 = , 
should aim at making character. Many boy regard t = 
ea71 + achool because they are misfits. After “°"" ime cigat years o | 
being expelled t succeed in community life 298 
S 1 should cease to educate the yout rid | 
nd | I 1 1 


to begin to live that life at or Sel 
. — y ad } ] 
wuld be shaped to this end. Non-essential a on | 
. } ] ‘ 


nd busy-¥ rk nonsenst should be eliminat d “y the 
The essentials of the eight grades should bi u 
mastered in six years 10 stead of eight. Giving ’ cia ’ 

the child an opportunity at self-express! fect . pees 
should be incorporated in the course of stud) acquired mus 


The child should be studied more, 


eourse of study less. Programs 


made up of work, play and stud: Ther use OF ap] 


» az much education in work and play as should be intr duced int t lergarte 
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wwledge and its testing 


about things children 


hould 
g future 


and grade 


means tha 
in impetus will be gair ywwards future 


ss 


anization and in direction. 


ise tools, to nd of work to 
snother, to meet different kinds of problems, 


to exercise outdoor d to learn to supply 
dails 
which develop skill, initiatiy independence 
ind bodily streng in a word, cl 


knowledge.” 


one’s needs educating influences 


1aracter and 


The Function of 
Child: Marietta St 
department, Wi 
ington, D. C 
Eeonomi odern stand- 
ards of living have caus ion to place 
its emphasi T was a 
transition period in 
preted in a purely util 
now recognized that efficienc 1s not alone 
but power to enjoy and power 
therefore, that 


power to acquire, 
to serve. It follows, the new 
education defines as its goal the enrichment of 
personality, and literature is made the “ key- 
Literature interprets life 
human relation 
first 
the nursery an ie kindergarten. 
the child finds himself. In 
formed thoughts and 
In them his imagination finds satisfaction and 


stone of the arch.” 
and fits the 
ships. veal nl i} i i tl eC 


student for his 
stories of 
In stories 
them his own half- 
longings are expressed. 
expansion, his hunger for adventure is vieari 


ously appeased, his love of beauty is satis 
fied and deem ned, his sense of justice is devel 
fixed that 


7 
ngs always come out 


oped. Through them his faith is 


somehow, somewhere th 


AND 
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artistic expressio 


zs in teaching the ar 
the artistic expression of the little child 
cal] 
eal 


These represent the 


pressed through what we rhythm, 
song and story. 
entrance with the method of expressi 
irt: namely, characterization, plot 
The kindergartners should know t! 


of these factors, rather tl 


things to do with little childr 


‘tory: Mary 

Normal School. 
The irresistible human impul 
been the 
and still have the garden. 


this passion for 


ADAIR, 


struggle to be free—to eat the fruit 


In opposition to 


intelligences supe- 


Tree dom 


rior to the human establisl 


claim and the human struggl 
story of the folk. A ] 


type, as in the lar 


ypular expression 


the luring nhauser, Er] 
King and Banshee ela 


the fold is the form expressed in the bargain 


Perhaps dearer to 


shown in great literature in the story of 


Eve and the temptation in the wilderness. In 
the folk story are the Dr. Faustus and Rum- 


pelstillskin groups. Intelligences of superior 


ecomplishment are more often conceived as 


W rking in the eart! 


feeble efforts of the ] 


are smiths, 1 , cobblers, 


supplementing — the 
ing. The 


and 


more uman be 
weavers 


spinners. 














